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cabinet has been less than eight months and a half.1
The same fact explains, moreover, the persistence of
the system of interpellations, for if a change of min-
istry does not imply a different programme, there is no
self-evident impropriety in overthrowing a cabinet on a
question that does not involve a radical condemnation
of its policy.

The subdivision of the Republican party into sepa-
rate groups has also an important bearing on .
the character of the ministry. Instead of
representing a united party, the cabinet must
usually rely for support on a number of these
groups, and the portfolios must be so dis- foreweak-
tributed as to conciliate enough of them to form a
majority of the Chamber.2 As a rule, therefore, the
cabinet is in reality the result of a coalition, and suffers
from the evils to which bodies of that kind are always
subject. The members tend to become rivals rather
than comrades, and each of them is a little inclined
to think less of the common interests of the cabinet
than of his own future prospects when the combina-
tion breaks up.3 Such a government, moreover, is
essentially weak, for it cannot afford to refuse the de-
mands of any group whose defection may be fatal to

1  I have not counted the reappointment of the Dupuy ministry on the
election of Casimir-Perier to the presidency as the formation of a new
cabinet.

2  The first part of the term of the present Chamber is the only time
when the cabinet has been supported by a group which contained by itself
anything like a majority of the deputies.

8 Cf. Dupriez, vol. ii. pp. 348-49.   Lebon, France as It Is, p. 85, speaks
of the never-ending struggles for mastery within the cabinet.
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